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THE UNUSUAL 





Qomerimes wE hear of an accident that 
has an unusual twist. Sometimes it 

has a happy ending, sometimes tragic. 

But almost always it is preventable. 


Take the case of the 2 year old young- 
ster in Kansas City who had a sunflower 
growing in her lung. Yes, growing. She 
had had pneumonia and had had recur- 
ring illnesses before it was discovered 
through X-ray that she had a sunflower 
seed with a half inch sprout and roots 
in the lower lung. Surgeons removed the 
“plant” with a bronchoscope. 


Then there’s the case of the man in 
Chicago who left a 12-gauge shot gun he 
was cleaning on a chair to answer the 
doorbell. When he brought his friend 
into the room to be seated and started 
to remove the gun from the chair, the 
trigger caught on the arm and the gun 
discharged. He was wounded in the right 
leg. 


A Waukegan youngster, age 7, was 
blowing a whistle in the shrill way little 
boys will, when he gulped and swallowed 
the whistle. Doctors discovered the 
whistle, about one inch long, in his stom- 
ach. They hoped, when last we heard, 
that by feeding the boy bulky foods the 
whistle might move out naturally and it 
would not be necessary to operate. He 


was, of course, for a while a _ rather 
unusual youngster in his neighborhood. 

Two children, ages 2 years and 15 
months, in Sharon Hill, Penn., became 
ill after they had drunk a liquid air de- 
odorant (the first such accident that has 
come to our attention). They were treated 
in their local hospital. 

Another 2 year old, in Chicago, went 
to a great deal of trouble to drink some 
fuel oil. Somehow he managed to get a 
piece of rubber hose to sip the oil from 
a can in back of the stove. His stomach 
was pumped out. 

It isn’t everyone who gets burned from 
a fall! In Memphis, Tennessee, a man 
slipped and fell. He landed on his hip 
and a box of matches in his pocket was 
ignited from the friction. This was a 
fall that produced more than a bruise— 
he suffered burns. 

These accidents cost much. Medical 
and hospital expenses, physical suffering 
and loss of loved ones have already 
taken their toll in these and thousands 
of other cases. How much better to spend 
our time and effort in the prevention 
of accidents. How much better to trans- 
fer these hardship costs to welfare 
credits. 

We have a fresh start on a New Year. 
Let’s redouble our efforts! 














TEACHING 
HOMEMAKERS 


By Venie Ann McDuffie 


Extension Economist—Home Management 
Oklahoma Cooperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics 


HERE WERE 4,685 women enrolled in the 

home safety program in Oklahoma in 
1950 through the state cooperative extension 
and home economics program. Any county 
in the state may include home safety in its 
regular extension program, and 11 counties 
did include home safety. last year. 

As a basis for this program the coopera- 
tive extension service developed some mate- 
rials: lesson units and monthly news items 
for use in home economics clubs, a section 
on home safety in the home management 
program outline for 1950, and a booklet for 
the 4-H organization entitled, 4-H Safety and 
Fire Manual. 

A letter outlining the materials that were 
available for home economics clubs and urg- 
ing the use of these materials was then sent 
to the home demonstration agents in these 
11 counties. 


How It Works 


The program in action works through the 
clubs with the home demonstration agent in 
each county as leader. The hub of the pro- 
gram is the club meeting in which lessons 
are discussed and projects worked out. Two 
projects of particular interest are the report- 
ing of home accidents and the reporting of 
hazards removed throughout the home. 
These reports are to be summarized by the 
county agent and the results sent to the state 
office. We hope to have some interesting 
results. 

The accident report blank provides space 
not only for information on fatal and non- 
fatal home accidents, but also for informa- 
tion on what the individual and the com- 
munity is doing about home safety. This 
portion serves a two-fold purpose, for it may 
give us a bird’s eye view of current activities 
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DONT GO TO SLEEP wiTH 
A GAS FIRE BURNING IN 
YOUR BEDROOM | | \ 











The illustrations on this and the next 
page are from the 4-H Safety and Fire 
Manual, published by the Extension Serv- 
ice, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


in these counties and may also stimulate 
further activity. 


The information we hope to obtain from 
the accident reporting section will be quite 
detailed: type of accident, age of person, 
place it occurred (living room, stairs, yard, 
etc.), what the person was doing at the time 
(walking, sleeping, standing, etc.), the object 
involved, (tools and sharp objects, furnish- 
ings, ete.), and the estimated cost to the 
family during the year of home accidents. 


The report on removing hazards is made 
up in the form of a checklist to which the 
individual may answer yes or no to each of 
72 questions. The questions are, of course, 
put in the positive form. Some typical ex- 
amples are: “Are all rugs firmly anchored 
to the floor?” “Are flues, pipes and chim- 
neys inspected and cleaned annually?” “Do 
you have a storage place where poisons can 
be kept locked up?” 


Study of the checklist will serve to pro- 
mote an active attempt to correct hazards in 
their homes by the club members, and when 
the results are reported to us we hope to 
have an idea about how many families have 
done something to make their homes safer 
in this group. 


Lesson Units 


Actually these reporting sheets are part - 
the lesson units of which there are three? 


one on statistics, one on home safety, and 
one on child safety. 


The leader’s outline for Lesson I suggests 
a study of the statistical information which 
accompanies the lesson, Accidents in Okla- 
homa and the United States. This article 
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covers the statistics quite thoroughly and 
contains a bibliography of 24 references. 

After studying this leaflet, the group may 
hear a talk by a member of the health de- 
partment, nurse, teacher, and so forth. The 
accident report blank and the checklist are 
both presented at this meeting. Club mem- 
bers are asked to keep an accurate accident 
report through the year and to report at the 
next meeting their findings concerning haz- 
ards in their homes. 

Lesson II takes up making the home safe. 
The leader’s outline suggests reviewing the 
previous lesson using a chart to list the six 
major causes of accidents in Oklahoma. 

A discussion period for ideas on prevent- 
ing these accidents is allowed. Then the club 
is asked to discuss the findings on their 
checklists. The leader urges that they work 
towards having a safe home by the end of 
the year. These checklists are to be gone 
over again later in the year, and the home 
demonstration agents have been asked to 
make a report to the state office based on 
them. 

Six demonstrations are also suggested for 
this meeting: How to climb a step ladder; 
safe way to place utensils on a range and to 
remove a lid from a steaming kettle; how 
to use a portable fire extinguisher; how to 
report a fire, and give specific instructions 
for reaching the home; how to use a pres- 
sure sauce pan safely; and how to light an 
oven, 

Make Your Home Safe, the article which 
is studied for this meeting, takes up in detail 
the hazards in the home. This piece is a 
thorough study of the more important home 
hazards. It explains why particular condi- 
tions and practices are hazardous and gives 
corrective measures. 


Child Safety 


The leader’s outline for Lesson III sug- 
gests a discussion on child safety based on 
the article, Make Homes Safe for Children. 
This article takes up protecting children 
from burns, sealds, and conflagrations; from 


mechanical suffocation; from poisons; the 
play area; safe toys; bicycle safety; child 
safety features in the home and safe child 
care. 

After discussing this article, the group is 
requested to divide into two or more divi- 
sions and discuss a group of agree-disagree 
questions which are also provided for the 
lesson. The leader is requested to allow the 
group to make the decisions and develop 
suggestions. Two of the problems for group 
discussion on this sheet are: child safety is 
so important there should be a special time 
set aside in every home for teaching it; no 
child should ever be permitted to use sharp 
tools such as knives, axes, or saws. 


A brief report blank on child accidents in 
the family is also provided for this lesson 
with space for the users to tell what could 
have been done to prevent these accidents 
and what they are doing to make their 
homes safer for children. 


Monthly Releases 


Each county home demonstration agent is 
also provided with 12 news items on home 
safety, one for each month in the year in a 
supply sufficient for her needs. The agents 
may sign these releases as written and mail 
the appropriate one each month to their club 
members with perhaps a letter of their own. 
These releases cover facts about electricity, 
falls, safety for children, canning, swimming, 
poisons, firearms, fires, etc., and serve as a 
continuing contact for the leader with the 
group. 

The 4-H Safety and Fire Manual outlines 
five projects each for home and fire safety 
which 4-H members can do to help prevent 
accidents. It also presents the main causes 
of home and farm accidents with rules for 
preventing them and gives suggestions for 
community safety activity. 

Accidents are not acts of chance—they are 
caused; being caused, they can be prevented. 
This is the basis upon which we, in Okla- 
homa, are working towards the reduction of 
home accidents. 
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Panel of speakers at the 38th National Safety Congress (left to ri 





+): Edith Ramsay, home 


equipment editor, The American Home; Leonard G. Haeger, assistant director program coordina- 
tion, division of housing research, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Tyler S. Rogers, assistant 
to the executive vice-president, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; Frederick S$. Kent, office of the 


chief, bureau of sta 


te services, U. S. Public Health Service; and Stewart J. Owen, Jr., chief 
safety engineer, U. S$. Department of Commerce. 


Let’s Dis-Harm Our Homes 


are not doing enough to make sound stan 


H™ BUILDING research, home inspections, 

governmental responsibility for safe 
housing, and outstanding developments in 
safe home equipment were discussed by a 
panel group at a home safety session, en- 
titled, “Let’s Dis-Harm our Homes,” during 
the 38th National Safety Congress in Octo- 
ber. Tyler S. Rogers, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., presided. 

Leonard G. Haeger, assistant director pro- 
gram coordination, division of housing re- 
search, Housing and Home. Finance Agency, 
opened his remarks with the statement, 
“Housing construction this year is topping 
well over a million units—an all-American 
record. Yet one thing is wrong with this 
happy picture: we are building accidents 
into our new homes faster than ever before.” 
He followed this with a brief statistical 
analysis. 

He then explained that in his opinion the 
major factor in the production of home acci- 
dents comes from the constant reduction of 
space which is an inevitable consequence of 
inflation. “The resultant congestion,” he said 
“boosts the accident potential in our modern 
kitchens, and throughout the vertical and 
horizontal traffic patterns in our homes. We 
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ning prevent falls, to safeguard stairs and 
steps, to increase safety at many other criti- 
cal points inside the home and to prevent 
our gardens from becoming virtual booby- 
traps.” 

He outlined the work of the division of 
housing research, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, stating that the division 
carries on its work through staff research 
(having no laboratories of its own), through 
the facilities of universities and non-profit 
foundations, and the laboratories of other 
Federal agencies. He said that of their 59 
present research projects, at least 36 have 
significance in connection with home safety. 

Two of these projects are concerned with 
fire safety including the development of bet- 
ter, safer chimneys, and investigation of 
flame spread in houses. Two studies are 





aimed at developing sound home plannin x 
criteria. “It is our hope,” he said, “to nel 
h 


establish sound planning standards whic 
will cut down the accident risks of house 
inhabitants, as well as reduce the home 
finance risks of mortgage bankers. The re- 
mainder of the 36 projects are concerned 
with aspects of strength of the structure and 
are obviously related to safety.” 
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He pointed out that another government 
agency, the Federal Housing Administration, 
has been assisting the gas industry in deter- 
mining standards for gas heating units. The 
Public Housing Administration, too, has 
been werking on reducing the hazards in- 
herent in the use of gas as a fuel in large 
housing projects, especially in large heating 
systems where accumulation of gas may 


. aoe major explosions. 


He also suggested that the National Safety 
Council sponsor the creation in each com- 
munity of a local guidance clinic concerned 
solely with home safety. He suggested that 
the building commissioner, the health officer, 
and the local fire marshal are the natural 
nucleus for this clinic with which other ¢ »m- 
munity organizations can work towards re- 
ducing home accidents. 


Stewart J. Owen, Jr., chief safety engineer, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, recom- 
mended that, where there are no statutory 
requirements governing the construction of 
dwellings and installation of equipment, the 
prospective builder follow the standards is- 
sued by the National Bureau of Standards, 
the American Standards Association, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, and other 
recognized authorities. 


-onsidered carefully in the building of a 
house: 


a He suggested that the following points be 


1. Use of fire-resistive materials in the 
construction of the dwelling. 

2. Proper construction of chimneys and 
fireplaces. 

3. Separation of all open spaces within the 
walls and under the floors with properly in- 
stalled fire stops. 

4. Proper installation of heating appli- 
ances. 

5. Prevention of termite infestation. 

6. Proper installation of gas and electric 
equipment; protection against lightning. 

7. Design of driveways and walkways to 
prevent accidents. 

8. Installation of adequate fire fighting 
apparatus. 


He also urged that the homeowner con- 
uct a periodic inspection of his house. He 
AG se that the homeowner look for such 

oints as: faulty electrical fixtures; faulty 
plumbing which can weaken a plaster ceil- 
ing; leaks in the roof which can produce 
rot in the framing construction of the house; 
examination of the foundation for cracks; of 
wooden sills on top of the foundation. for 
deterioration; of girders and beams which 
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support the floor joists for settlement and 
sagging; of treads and stringers of stairs for 
splits and insecure fastenings. Check should 
also be made for signs of termites and 
of dry-rot in sills, joists, basement posts. 


Frederick S. Kent, office of the chief, bu- 
reau of state services, U. S. Public Health 
Service, spoke about the relation of good 
public housing to home accidents. 


He stated that in a study of 1,000 families 
outside Boston, who had been re-housed in 
government-sponsored, modern dwellings, 
covering a period of two years before the 
move and some time afterwards, it was 
brought out that the type of accidents 
changed; for example, in the old houses, 
stairs were a major factor in accidents, as 
were steam radiators and old stoves. Rotten 
and loose boards also accounted for quite 
a few injuries. In the new houses, however, 
explosion from incinerator dust was a signi- 
ficant type. 


He pointed out that with the normal span 
of life increasing, every effort should be 
made to design and build accident hazards 
out of houses for the sake of disabled and 
elderly people especially. 


Edith Ramsay, home equipment editor, 
The American Home, brought out various 
points concerning safety in home equipment. 
She told how the automatic washer and drier 
enable the housewife to keep up with her 
wash eliminating the fatigue factor; how the 
drier eliminates carrying heavy bundles to 
the yard with the resulting chance for stum- 
bling. 

She mentioned the development of fabrics 
which do not need ironing and of ironing 
equipment which helps reduce fatigue such 
as the electric mangle and the adjustable 
ironing board at which the housewife can 
sit to iron. She pointed out that the home 
freezer is eliminating hazards of pressure 
canning (from untested gauges) and of 
standing over hot and dangerous open kettles. 

Other modern improvements which she 
mentioned are gas ranges with automatic 
ignition for both oven and top burners, elec- 
tric waxers to remove the excess wax which 
causes falls and to make floor waxing easier, 
and instinctive safety releases for washer 
wringers. 

She also suggested that manufacturers and 
their associations should be brought into the 
picture to help develop safety standards for 
home equipment and fixtures; that buyers in 
retail establishments should learn their 
products to help their advertising depart- 
ments sell safety and quality. 











MARCH PROGRAM 


Flammable Liquids, Hot Liquids 


Ts THEME: use and storage of flammable 

liquids; use of hot liquids. 

The rules: 

Never start a fire with gasoline or kero- 
sene. 

Never dry clean in the house; preferably 
send clothes to the cleaners who are better 
equipped to do the job. If you must clean 





USE OF PORTABLE OIL HEATERS 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers says that good design and sub- 
stantial construction are the first essen- 
tials of safety for portable oil heaters. 
Use a heater that has been examined and 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

They also suggest the following safety 
precautions: 

1. Thoroughly inspect and clean the 
heater before putting it into operation 
each season, and keep it clean. 

2. Be sure heater is set level and 
where it will not be knocked over. 

3. Never place the heater near cur- 
tains, table cloths, or other hanging mate- 
rial, or where they may be blown over 
the heater. 

4. Never fill or carry a heater while it 
is lighted. 

5. Don’t operate the heater in a tightly 
closed room. See that a door or window 
is open slightly to assure a good oxygen 
supply; this is essential even in the cold- 
est weather. 

7. Don’t leave the heater unattended 
after it is first lighted; for at least 15 
minutes watch the flame and adjust so it 
produces no smoke because as the heater 
warms up its flame often increases. 

8. When refilling the heater with oil 
take it outside the building. Keep the 
fuel supply outside. Wipe up all spillage. 

9. See that the latch holding the top 
part of a tip-over type heater to the lower 
part holds them securely together. 

10. Be sure that gasoline is not used 
inadvertently instead of kerosene. 











at home, use a nonflammable, non-explosiv 
cleaner such as carbon tetrachloride. How- 
ever, the vapors of this liquid are toxic— 
therefore, do your cleaning or spotting out 
of doors. 

Paint removers, except those mixed with 
water, should be used only in well-ventilated 
places where there is no possible source of 
ignition. 

For further information on flammable liq- 
uids, see Safety Education Data Sheet No. 12, 
Flammable Liquids in the Home, NSC, and 
“A Spark—a Flame!”, HOME SAFETY RE- 
VIEW, February-March, 1950. 

Never leave a young child alone in the 
bath. He may turn on the hot water and be 
scalded. Never bathe a baby without testing 
the temperature of the water first with the 
underside of the forearm. 


Keep children out of the laundry while 
clothes are boiling or where there are tub 
of scalding water. *- 

In the kitchen, avoid steam burns by 
lifting the far side of pot cover first, and 
turn pan handles away from the edge of the 
stove so that pans cannot be tipped over by 
young children or brushed off in passing. 

Where there are toddlers in the house, 
use care in placing coffee pots or other con- 
tainers of boiling liquid on the table. Young- 
sters have pulled them off by pulling on the 
table cloth. 

Check with your local fire department for 
information on fires and fatal burns from 
hot or flammable liquids. Keep a close 
watch in your local newspapers, also (and 
go through back issues) for items on this 
type of accident. Your local pediatricians, 
doctors, and hospitals may be able to supply 
further information. 


Where there is a local safety council, al- 
ways work with it on your projects. Try , 
enlist the aid of your local pediatricians oe 
doctors, the fire department, and insurance 
companies to develop a speakers bureau to 
give talks to community organizations during 
the month this theme is stressed. If they 
have handled cases of this type, they will be 
able to speak graphically and effectively 
from a first-hand knowledge. 
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GASOLINE 
ZN 


q Gasoline vapors collect in low places, 
and travel for long distances. 
They are flammable even at -50°F. 


1. Thoroughly ventilate areas where gasoline is used or stored. 

2. Store gasoline only in small quentities. Use on approved 
safety can with self-closing cover. 

3. Do not use gasoline to clean tools, machine ports, floors, 


clothing or skin. 


4. To prevent burns or an inflamed skin, immediately remove 
gosoline-soaked clothing, wash the skin with soap and water. 


DON’T SMOKE, OR USE OPEN FLAME, OR CREATE SPARKS 


The film, More Dangerous than Dynamite, 
mentioned in the August, 1950, issue of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW, is a graphic me- 
dium for showing audiences the danger of 
gasoline. 


Perhaps your local television station will 
be able to devote time to this theme making 
use of your speakers bureau. And perhaps, 
also, if there is a homemaking program on 
your local station, the person who conducts 
it can work these points into her program. 
Suggest that she demonstrate how to set a 
pan on the stove and how to lift a cover 
when she is demonstrating some cookery. 
Suggest that she give safety tips about laun- 
dering when she is discussing that phase of 
homemaking. 


Store and utility company demonstrators 

n also show or mention these points and 
teachers of cooking classes can incorporate 
the kitchen tips into their instruction. 

Contact maternal and well-child clinics to 
see if they do or will include instruction 
about bathing the baby and watching the 
young child while he is bathing as well as a 
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WHEN GASOLINE IS CLOSE BY! 


The illustration and copy above are reproduced from NSC poster No. 8006. 


warning about keeping youngsters away from 
the laundry. 

In communities where there is consider- 
able likelihood that flammable liquids will 
have to be used and stored around the house, 
consult your local safety council or fire de- 
partment for information concerning the ap- 
proved method of storage. Photographs of 
storage containers may be taken and used in 
news releases. 

Suggest to and arrange with your local 
newspaper that a set of “do-don’t” photo- 
graphs be taken. Show, for instance, a child 
reaching for a pan handle in one picture 
and a pan properly set on the stove in the 
other; a child reaching for the hot water 
tap in the tub and a child starting to reach 
for the tap but with mother remonstrating; 
a steaming tub of water on the laundry floor 
and a toddler walking towards it and the 
same scene but with the child in a playpen 
safely away from potential danger. Such 
photographs can be used as the basis for a 
feature article and can also be used for an 
exhibit in a well-child clinic, hospital wait- 
ing room, and so forth. 





NEW BOOKLET 


And all through the House, published by 
the Loss Prevention and Engineering De- 
partment, Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., is a 
gaily illustrated booklet which adds an ex- 
tra fillip to the home safety checklist treat- 
ment. A brief introduction giving the basic 
statistics for home accidents in America is 
followed by a room-by-room checklist. This 
checklist provides space for checking four 
times a year so that a periodic inspection 
can be made and a record kept of the haz- 
ards found and corrected. 


Each section is subdivided to point up 
the particular kinds of hazards involved; 
for instance, the kitchen checklist is sub- 
divided into questions on cooking, gas, 
equipment, electricity, and floors with space 
at the bottom of the page for the user to 
write in other hazards he may find. 


The center spread contains a cross-cut pic- 
ture of a house with 75 hazards for the 
reader to find. 


EYE ACCIDENTS 


Smoking by mothers is pointed out as an 
important cause of eye accidents in the fol- 
lowing article from the November, 1950, 
issue of Eye Health and Safety News, pub- 
lished by the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, Inc.: 


“Smoking by mothers is a_ high-ranking 
cause of eye accidents, according to a study 
made by representatives of the District of 
Columbia Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Parents are warned against smok- 
ing while caring for small children and to 
keep lighted cigarettes well out of reach. 
The Society put on an exhibit on children’s 
eye injuries at the annual scientific assembly 
of the District of Columbia Medical Society, 
and representatives explained that eye burns 
from cigarettes ranked highest among causes 
of eye injuries to very young children in 
two Washington hospitals—Children’s Hos- 
pital and Episcopal Hospital.” 


QUIZ GAME 


Ralph J. Schaffer, safety supervisor, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Henry Vincent, safety director, 
Maui Pineapple Co., Ltd., and Edward T. 
Schreck, safety inspector, Electromotive 
Division, General Motors Corp. (left to right 
in the picture below), test their knowledg 
of home safety on a quiz machine durin 
the basic industrial member training course 
at Council headquarters. This machine has 
been adapted for teaching safety by the 
manufacturer, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service now has two for its own use. They 
report a great deal of interest everywhere 
they have been displayed. 

The 16 mm. slide film used for the quiz 
questions can be made to order with as 
many as 800 frames. Each game consists of 
five different questions with up to six pos- 
sible answers per question to select on the 
keyboard. The projector is entirely auto- 
matic, reversing at the end of the reel. The 
glass which lights up to show the score, can 
be adapted also for specific purposes. 
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